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ORIGINAL. 


TRUE FKIENDSHIP ; 


oR, THE VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


There were many young girls collected 
in the school room, on a warm summer's 
afternoon. The lessons had all been recit- 
ed, and the teacher, taking pity on the ex- 
treme weariness of her scholars, had dis- 
missed the school earlier than usual, in 
order that they might gain a little relaxa- 
tim for the duties of the morrow. For 
the morrow was to be ‘“‘ Examination day ” 
in the village school, and many young 
hearts beat violently, as they thought of 
the trial which their scholarship was to 
pass, and feared that they might fail in 
doing themselves and their teacher credit. 

Who has ever witnessed the giving of 
prizes in a school, without feeling sure that 
there were some youthful hearts burning 
vith disappointment, and others clouded 
byenvious thoughts and angry feelings? 
The village school of Greenbrook was no 
exception to this rule. Even here, there 
was room for ambition to glow in the 
youthful breasts of the young girls who 
were assembled in that school-room. Let 
ws listen to the conversation of the group, 
who are so earnestly speaking, and see 
what are the feelings expressed by them. 

“T never could endure that proud girl ;” 
exclaimed the eldest of the group. ‘ Sheis 
such a good scholar that she looks down upon 
the rest of us, as if she were made of bet- 
tr flesh and blood than us. But never 
mind what we think. She will get the 
priz@, no doubt, and that is all she cares 
for.’”’ 

“Yes,” chimed in another. “ Ellen 
Brooks is as proud as she is selfish, and I 
had rather have Mary Morris’ kind heart, 
than a hundred such girls as Ellen.” 

“Oh do not call Ellen, selfish,” said 
the sweet voice of one, who had hitherto 
taken no part in the conversation, but who 
had sat apart, in a low seat by the open 
window. 

One glance at the gentle face of the 
speaker was enough to interest those who 
looked upon her, even without the knowl- 
edge of her misfortune. By the side of 
the young girl were two crutches, which 
were always near her; for poor Mary was 
@ ‘cripple. This was perhaps one reason 
why she was so much beloved by her com- 
es and whenever Mary spoke, they 
stened with attention. 


“T do not think that Ellen is either’ 


proud or selfish, and though her manner 
seems cold, she does not feel it, I am sure.” 

In reply to these words of Mary, her 
companions looked at each other in silence, 
for they felt how truly noble and generous 
were her words. Till Ellen.Brooks came 
to the school at Greenbrook, Mary, the 
unfortunate Mary, had always been the 
best scholar, and she was so much beloved 
that her companions rejoiced in her success. 
But when Ellen came, she far superseded 








milli Mary in scholarship, and now she 
ea would receive the prize which oth- 
erwise would have been given to 
Mary. Therefore it was that Mary’s 
words seemed noble to her school- 
mates; and that little Alice Lee 
ran up to her, and throwing her 
arms around her neck, exclaimed, 
“You are the best, kindest, love- 
liest girl in the world, and we will 
not say one word more against Ellen, 
though I would give more for your 
friendship, than everything she 
s could give, if she is the best schol- 
ar.” 
Mary kissed the sweet child, but 


answered, ** You do not know Ellen, dear, 
she is a true friend, and would suffer any 
thing to give pleasure to one she loved.” 

‘“* Mary always makes every body out a 
great deal better than they are;” replied 
the girl who had first spoken so strongly 
against Ellen. ‘‘ Nor do I believe any 
any one ever will have much proof of Miss 
Brooks’s friendship.” 

A look of silent reproof was all that the 
gentle Mary could reply, and the young 
girls left the school room, and each wended 
her way to her own home. Mary Morris 
went not alone, for two of her young friends 
accompanied her to her mother’s humble 
cottage, and then bade her good bye till 
the morrow. ¢ 

At an early hour the next day, the 
school room was filled with the parents of 
the scholars, and those other important 
ones in the village who always attended the 
yearly examination, namely, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, and the committee, who 
were to decide upon the prize. Soon the 
scholars had all assembled, including our 
friends, Mary and Ellen, who, being the 
two best scholars, were regarded by their 
companions with more than usual atten- 
tion. Mary Morris’ lovely face as well as 
the circumstances of her being a cripple, 
made her peculiarly interesting, and as all 
knew that her mother was a widow, and 
poor, they could not but hope ‘that she 
would be the one to receive the prize. 
And she would, without any doubt, had 
any one but Ellen Brooks been her rival. 

Never was there a more complete con- 
trast than the appearance of Mary and 
Ellen, and yet no one could know or guess 
the warm love that subsisted between these 
two young girls. Circumstances however, 
soon developed the friendship subsisting 
between them. After the lessons had all 
been recited, the teacher called upon the 
young ladies to read their compositions. 

Ellen first rose. Tall and with a noble 
form and face, there was something in the 
reader which at once attracted attention. 
She had received many advantages of edu- 
cation before she came to Greenbrook, and 
her naturally fine mind had improved these 
to the best advantage. Therefore, when 
she read, all listened attentively, and 
you would have thought from the senti- 
ments, that they were those of a woman's 
mature mind, rather than the thoughts of a 
girl of sixteen. The listeners were struck 
with admiration, and none could doubt as 
Ellen concluded, who would receive the prize. 

Mary Morris was the last one to read, 
and she did not rise from her seat. Every 
one knew the reason, and looked with 
pitying and loving eyes upon the gentle 
cripple. Mary’s was a wonderfully sweet 
musical voice, and her subject was adapt- 
ed to it. She read it. in a low tone, but 
still every word was heard by each one 
there. ‘* Suffering a blessing,’ was her 
theme. Who could speak of this more el- 
oquently than the poor girl? There were 





silent tears shed by many while she read, 
and, as she concluded, the clergyman 
thought within himself, “‘ Here indeed is 
a living sermon for me and for all.” 

In all the recitations, it could not be de- 
nied but Ellen Brooks had excelled all 
others, though Mary Morris stood so near 
to her friend, that if two prizes could have 
been given, she would have received the 
other. Still Ellen stood first, and accord- 
ingly, Mr. Adams, the clergyman, called 
her name to come forward, and receive 
the reward of the best scholar. 

Fllen’s cheek flushed, and yet her step 
was firm, as she advanced towards the 
desk. She stopped however, instead of 
reaching out her hand, and said, 

“T thank you, sir, for your kindness ; 
but this prize does notbelongtome. Ihave 
had every advantage before coming to your 
school. Mary Morris is the one who 
should receive the reward, for she has im- 
proved her advantages here, better than I 
have mine.” 

In vain did Mary refuse to receive the 
prize. Ellen was resolute, and her earnest 
eloquence convinced all the listeners: that 
Mary ought in justice, to be the recipient 
of the reward. At length she conquered, 
and the gentle Mary was compelled to 
yield to the entreaties of her friend. } 

When the scholars left the school-room, 
after the examination, Ellen and Mary 
walked home together, accompanied by 
many of their young companions. But 
now all were of Mary’s opinion in regard 
to the noble-minded Ellen, and from that 
day none were heard to call Ellen Brooks 
proud or selfish. On the contrary, it was 
the delight of all to say ‘‘ See how dearly 
Ellen and Mary love each other!’ and 
it was also added by the teacher, ‘‘ There, 
my pupils, you may see an instance of true 
disinterested friendship.” M. W. D. 


Mloral Cales. 
THE NEGLECTED GRAVE-YARD. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. ° 














“Uncle, have you a fowling piece to 
lend me?” said Henry Deforest, on the 
morning after his arrival at Beech Grove, 
whither he had come to enjoy a brief in- 
terval of rest from his professional studies. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wolcott, * as fine a 
one as you ever handled.” 

** What do you want to do with it, pray?” 
said Aunt Martha, Mr. Wolcott’s maiden 
sister and housekeeper, who, like a sen- 
sible woman, believed that guns and gun- 
powder were infernal inventions, and dan- 
gerous in every possible shape and shade 
of combination. ; 

“‘T have some thoughts of taking a gun- 
ning excursion,” said Henry. 

*‘Are you a good shot?” said Mr. Wol- 
cott. 

** About equal to Mr. Winkle.” 

“I don’t know him—where does he 
live ?” 

Henry was happily relieved from the ne- 
cessity of replying to the question of his 
matter-of-fact uncle, by Aunt Martha, who 
declared her somewhat exulting belief that 
the gun was lent. 

“No, it is at home—it came home last 
night. Here it is,” said Mr. W. bring- 
ing it forth from a secure hiding-place 
constructed under Aunt Martha’s sole 
direction and authority. 

‘Is it loaded ?”’ said Henry. 

‘““No, I guess not,” said his uncle. 

“T’ll warrant it is,” said Aunt Mar- 
tha. © 





‘* What is there to shoot in these parts?” 
said Henry. 

** Boys,” replied Aunt Martha rather 
sharply. ‘“ Mr. Johns shot one last weeks.” 

“Boys are not good to eat, my dear 
aunt, and I cannotin conscience shoot any 
thing not good to eat.” 

Aunt Martha uttered an inarticulate as- 
piration, which signified that she should 
lose her temper if she said anything more. 

Mr. Wolcott, who had been”quite a rus- 
tic sportsman in his younger days, furnish- 
ed his nephew with a liberal allowance of 
powder, shot and wadding, and the neph- 
ew sallied forth with murderous intentions 
toward all feathered bipeds possessing the 
attribute of being good to eat. 

It was early in June. The sweet breath 
of the morning spoke so lovingly of peace 
and gentleness, that he began to question 
the propriety of his savage purposes. His 
conscience or his good sense, or his human- 
ity, or something else, suggested, that to 
pollute the flower-laden breeze with sul- 
phurons vapors, and to hush ‘the sweet 
music of God’s innocent creatures, was 
not the most fitting employment for one 
proud of his immortality. He had not a 
very definite idea of the pleasures of bird 
murder—in fact, that it might be a source 
of pleasure to him at all, it would be nec- 
essary for him to “‘ make believe” with as 
much intensity as did “ the small servant” 
when she used orange-peel water for wine. 

He soon reached a beautiful meadow. 
In consequence of his admiration of the 
lilies and daises which adorned it, he fail- 
ed'to observe the meadow-larks that fre- 
quently rose before him, and uttered their 
notes of gladness to the mounting sun. In 
an instant his finger was upon the trigger ; 
but the sweet note of his intended victim 
charmed him. While he listened, one 
bird passed beyond the range of his weap- 
on. Perhaps he mentally compared the 
pleasure of listening to its song with that 
of witnessing its dying gaspings. 

The murmuring of a streamlet fell upon 
his ear. In a moment he was bending 
over its pure, bright waters. A” large, 
smooth stone, shaded by a clumpiof willows, 
invited him toa seat. He laid aside his 
weapon, and sat down, baring his forehead 
to the breeze, and fixing his eyes upon the 
tiny inhabitants of the rivulct, his thoughts 
took the peaceful hue of the objects around 
him. It was not till the changing shad- 
ows of the willows exposed him to the rays 
of the sun, that he became conscious of the 
flight of time. He then rose and went to 
a small grove which clothed the summit of 
a gentle elevation in the vicinity. The 
grove was composed of saplings about 
twenty feet in height. As he entered it, 
a false step led him to cast his eye down- 
ward. He had planted his foot in the hol- 
low of asunken grave. On looking around 
him he found he was in the midst of an an- 
cient grave-yard. The head stones which 
marked the resting places of the sleepers, 
had apparently been taken from a neigh- 
boring ledge. Only one bore an inscrip- 
tion, or had received the impress of the 
chisel. He looked in vain for a new-made 
grave. Itwas long since the funeral-train 
had entered that grave-yard—long since 
the mourner had come thither to weep.’ 

Deforest had visited cemetries in which 
wealth had lavished its treasuries, and art 
exhausted its resources, in order to dis- 
robe death of his gloom. No splendid 
mausolem, no carefully penned epitaph, so 
disposed him to reflection, as. did the leaf- 
filled hollows and rude stones of that neg- 
lected grave-yard. He spent an hour in 
serious thought, and was about to leave 
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the place, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps arrested his attention. He turn- 
ed and saw an aged man entering the grove. 
The stranger approached the grave near 
the which Deforest was standing. He ap- 
peared slightly embarrassed when he per- 
ceived that he wasnotalone. He returned 
the courteous tation of Deforest, and 
seemed disposed’to converse with him. 

“You do not live in these parts?” said 
he. 

“*T am on a visit to my uncle, Mr. Wol- 
cott. I reside in the city,” said Deforest. 

“Your uncle came into the place after I 
left it. I was born here, in a house that 
stood on the knoll yonder. That cluster 
of bushes stands where the hearth-stone 
used:to lic.” 

“TI noticed, as I passed the spot this 
morning, that a building once stood there. 
It must have been a long time ago.” 

“Sixty-nine years ago, last. March, I 
was born in that house, or rather in the 
house which stood there then. This coun- 
try then was a wilderness. There was one 
log-house where the village now stands, 
and one between this and the river. I 
have not lived here for more than forty 
years. Latterly, I go through the place 
once a year, as I go for my pension, and I 
always come to this spot. My father lies 
here, and—another friend. I always come 
and look upon the place of their rest. 
They do not know it. Itdoes notdo them 
any good, but it does me good. This is 
the grave of my father,” laying his hand on 
the stone noticed above as being the only 
one which bore an inscription. The in- 
scription was as follows :—‘‘ James Hamp- 
ton, died July 16, 1777, aged forty-five 

ears.” 

: The old man uncovered his head as he 
laid his hand upon the stone, and gazed in 
silence upon the earth which lay above the 
remains of his parent. Deforest felt that 
he was an intruder, and was about to 
retire. 

“Do not go,” said the stranger. “I 
never met any one here before. It seems 
like meeting witha friend. That is a feel- 
ing which persons as old as I am seldom 
experience.” 

Deforest, whose warm heart was strong- 
ly interested in the aged stranger, gladly 
accepted his invitation to remain. 

“You were young when your father 
died,” said he, looking again at the in- 
scription. 

“I was in my fourteenth year. He was 
killed by a rifle ball, in an attack made 
upon the house by a party of Indians. I 
have no doubt they were led by a tory 
who lived in a house which stood behind 


the ridge yonder, to the east. My friends 


wished to have it put on the tombstone, 


that he was shot by the Indians. I be- 
lieved that the shot which killed him. was 
fired by a neighbor. I would not have 
the stone tell an untruth; so nothing is 
said about the manner of his death.” 

. (To be Continued.) 





~ Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE. 
Queen of Henry Second of England. 
BORN 1123—p1EpD 1204. 
(Concluded.) 

In 1150, Geoffrey Plantaganet, Count 
of Angou, appeared at the Court of Louis 
Seventh, and presented to him his son, the 
young Henry Plantaganet. This youth 
was a fine noble looking prince, whose mar- 
tial bearing pleased Eleanora, who was 
still very beautiful and captivating in her 

appearance. 

“Henry Plantaganet was full of energy, 
valiant and enterprising, and ready to un- 
dertake any conquest, whither of the heart 
of the gay Queen of the South, or of the 
kingdom from which he had been unjustly 
disinherited.”” Eleanora conducted with dis- 
gusting levity in the advances which she 
made to Henry. Her character had sunk 
very low in the opinion of the worthy, but 
her beauty was unimpaired. Henry, from 
interested motives, pretended to return the 
regard of Eleanora, and as his mother’s 
cause was hopeless in England, he hoped 
to take possession of his own rights through 
the means of Eleanora’s ships and trea- 
sures, which she had promised should be at 
his disposal, for the subjugation of king 
Stephen, if she could by any plea obtain a 
divorce from Louis. 


‘ 











Louis was much displeased at the intima- 
cy of Eleanora and Henry, and the prince 
soon after departed for Angou. ‘* Queen 
Eleanora immediately made application for 
a divorce, under the plea that King Louis 
was her fourth cousin.” Louis did not 
oppose this separation, although it originat- 
ed with Eleanora. He seems to have ac- 
corded heartily with the proposition, and 
‘“‘the divorce was finally pronounced by a 
council of the church, at Baugenci, March 


invalid on account of consanguitety, 

Louis restored to Eleanora with scrupu- 
lous honesty, all her patrimonial domin- 
ions. On her way Southward, to her own 
country, Eleanora stayed some time at 
Blois. Here her hand was sought by the 
count of this province, Thibout, elder 
brother to king Stephen, one of the hand- 
somest. and bravest men of his time. Ele- 
anora refused him, but he was not dis- 
couraged, and determined to detain his 
fair guest in one of his fortresses, till she 
complied with his proposal. Eleanora 
suspected his design, and departed by night 
without the ceremony of leave-taking. 

An attempt was made to waylay her by 
a brother of Henry Plantaganet, who had 
a fancy to be sovereign of the South. But 
Eleanora escaped this snare also, and 
reached her own country in safety. Thith- 
er Henry Plantaganet repaired, and receiv- 
ed the hand of Eleanora in marriage, just 
six weeks after the divorce was pronounc- 
ed. - 

The duchess of Aquitaine, and the 
duke of Normandy were married on May- 
day 1152. ‘*Eleanora was in her thirty- 
second year, and Henry in his twentieth, 


,a disparity somewhat ominous in regard 


to their future matrimonial felicity.” 

Henry was busy, laying siege to the cas- 
tle of one of his rebel subjects in Norman- 
dy, when the news reached him, of the 
death of Stephen. Six weeks elapsed ere 
he set sail with his wife and infant son, to 
take possession in his kingdom. 

Henry and Eleanora were crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, December 19th, 1154. 
This coronation was without parallel for 
magnificence. The most costly mantles 
and dresses were brought for the Queen 
from Constantinople, and her court almost 
blazed with jewels. 

“If the example and conduct of the first 
Provincial queen was neither edifying or 
pleasing to her English subjects, yet ina 
commercial point of view, her connexion 
with Henry was highly advantageous. In 
afew months after her second marriage, 
large fortunes were made by the London 
traders, who imported the wines of Gasco- 
ny from the port of Bordeaux. 

“Henry convened a great meeting of 
the nobility at Wallingford, in March 1155, 
where by the advice of his mother, the 
Empress Matilda, (who had learned wis- 
dom from adversity,) he swore to confirm 
to the English, the laws of Alfred and Ed- 
ward the Confessor, as set forth in the char- 
ter of Henry first. At this meeting, Elea- 
nora ‘appeared, with her eldest son, then 
in his fourth year, and the infant Henry. 
The baronage of England kissed the hands 
of the infants, and swore to recognize them 
as the heirs of the English monarchy.” 
Eleanora’s eldest son died a few wecks 
after this. 

Eleanora, in some passages of her life, 
appears as one of the most prominent char- 
acters of her age. She was very actively 
employed as either queen of her domin- 
ions, or regent of Normandy, during the 
period from 1157, to 1172. 

** Eleanora brought her husband a prin- 
cess, called Matilda, in the year 1156. The 
celebrated Richard Coeur de Lion, was 
born September 1157. Another son, was 
born September 23d, 1159. Prince John 
was born in the year 1166. 

While Eleanora was in her native 
country, reports were brought her, that 
her royal husband meditated a divorce. 
Enraged at these rumors, she resolved to 
seek the protection of the king of France. 
She assumed male attire, for she possessed 
so little power in her own domains, as to 
be reduced to quit them in disguise. She 
had travelled part of her way, when Hen- 
ry’s Norman agents, who had followed her, 
seized her, before she could reach the ter- 
ritories of her divorced husband, Louis 7th. 

Now, commenced that long, and tedious 
confinement, which lasted with but short 
intervals for sixteen years. Although she 
was treated with respect, and lived in 








| splendor, this confinement must have been 


very tedious to Eleanora. 

Henry died July 6th, 1189,°and was 
succeeded on the throne by his son, Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, whose first step upon 
his accession, was to order the release of 
his mother, to whom he was much attach- 
ed. Froma captive queen, Eleanora in one 
moment, became a sovereign, for Richard 
immediately made her for a time, queen 


, regent, and she made a noble use of her 
18, 1152,” when the marriage was declared | 


authority, for her imprisonment had made 
her a better and a wiser,;woman. Eleano- 
ra died in 1204. ‘‘ She is among the very 
few women who have atoned for an ill- 


| spent youth, by a wise and benevolent old 


age. As a sovereign, she ranks among 
the greatest of female rulers.” EsrELLe. 








Benevolence. 








THE DROWNING BOY. 


About sixty rods from the bank ofa 
small river near Plymouth, Connecticut, 
there stood, many years ago, a public school 
house. The river was but a shallow stream 
of water, except in the spring of the year, 
when the melting snow and heavy rains 
made it a great torrent. 

One day about the first of March, when 
the river was much swollen, a number of 
boys were playing upon a bridge which 
crossed it. It was a dangerous place, but 
the boys were enjoying their play, and did 
not think of danger, till one of them, a 
fine little fellow nine or ten years old, fell 
off from the bridge into the middle of the 
stream. His companions looked around 
for help, but not a person was in sight, 
within a quarter of a mile. What could 
they do? A little below the bridge, the 
river emptied into a large pond, and toward 
this pond, the river was rushing most rap- 
idly. One of the boys thought of the 
school-house, and running to the door found 
the teacher there, though it was the season 
of intermission, and told him what had 
happened. The teacher did not lose an in- 
stant. He ran as fast as possible to the 
point below the bridge, as far as he sup- 
posed the little boy might, by that time 
have floated. When he came to the edge 
of the water, he saw him near the surface. 
One minute more would have carried him 
into the pond! Without slacking his pace, 
and with all his winter clothing on, he 
rushed in the water, rescued the lad from 
the roaring flood, brought him to the shore 
and succeeded in restoring him to life. 

His parents knew nothing of their child’s 
danger, till the teacher carried him in his 
arms to their dwelling. Their hearts were 
full of thankfulness. 

How kind was the Providence that 
watched over that little boy! Had the 
teacher gone home, as he usually did, to 
his dinner that day, no human arm would 
have been near to rescue him. But the 
teacher was also the minister of the neigh- 
boring parish. And on that day he was 
spending the intermission in the school 
house, and was preparing for his duties on 
the following Sunday, when the accident 
occurred. That kind teacher, that good 
minister, (then a young man,) was the late 
beloved and venerable Bishop Griswold. 








Nursery. 








THIS WORLD. 


Once there was a deaf and dumb boy 
who used to wonder how the world was 
made. 
anything, and as he was dumb, he could 
not ask anybody. At last he was taught 
to understand signs with the fingers, and 
then he was told who made the world— 
God, who is so very good. 

What is God like? Nothing that you 
have seen. A picture of him could not be 
drawn, because he has not a body, like you 
and me; he is a spirit—he is everywhere. 
But there is one place in which he lives ; 
it is called heaven. I cannot tell you 
where it is. No bird could fly to that 
place; but angels often come down from 
heaven into this world. 

And what are angels. They are spir- 
its. There are good angels in heaven. 
Though they have no bodies, yet they 
shine like the sun. Who made the an- 
gels? Itwas God. Once God was alone 
in heaven. But he did not choose to be 
always alone. He made the angels. Some 


As he was deaf, he had never heard , 
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of them grew wicked, and he turned they 
out of heaven. Those wicked angels 
called devils. 


















At last God made the world—this world Afte 
in which we live—of nothing. How gjjg read @ 
hemake it? Byspéaking. He said, « [qf m2 
there be light,” and there was light. ‘| intere: 

This world is very large. What shape had a 
is it? You have seen the moon, this wor|j He 
is the same shape as the moon. Do you tion. 
think it is flat, like a plate or a shilling bis ™ 
Oh, no: it is round like an orange. yp 24 5] 
ny children think the world,is flat, ay He 
then they wonder what is at the edge gf ed hit 
the world. They think to themselves, «jf intere 
I were to travel a great way, at last I shoul His 
come to the edge ;”’ but they never would i208 of 

If a fly were walking on an ora He 
would it ever come to the edge? No. ers hi 
when it had gone a great way, it woul fowe 
come round to the same place again when, ‘ft th 
it was at first; and so would you, if yu Hi 
were to travel a very long way withoy the 
ever turning back. If you could measuye  “ 
the world, you would find that it is twen.fm Pry ' 
ty-five thousand miles around it. He w 

Most of the world is covered over with said, 
the great sea, but part of it is dry hf} ™@ 
Once the land was all bare, but God spoke only 
and it was covered with grass and flowen, et.” 
and trees, and corn. Once it was empty; then 
no one lived in it; but God spoke, anjjm ‘at 
fishes swam in the waters, and birds fey S2ot 
in the air, and reptiles crept upon thm @' 
ground, and beasts walked there. By of th 
not one of all these creatures could unde. Wel 


stand. They could eat and drink, som 
could swim, some could climb, some could 
run, and some could sing, but not om 
could understand. Then God made , 
man. He took the dust of the grouni 


and made a body for the man; and tha ter 
he breathed into him, and gave him a sou, jm 29 
The man could understand and think of A 


God. His name was called Adam. Goi 
took a rib out of his side, and made a wo 
man; and she, too, could think of God. 
Can you, my dear child, think of God? 
Iam sure you can. You listen now thit 
I am telling you about him. IfI werets 
talk toa little dog, or toa cow, or toa 


horse, or sheep about God, would it listen’ I 
Oh, no. If I offered a dog some food, ifm be 
would look up and seem. pleased, butit : 
would not understand about God. Whig 4v 
is the reason of this? ‘The dog hasa body,fm TE 
but it has no soul. You, my child, havjj 
a soul. God gave you a soul as well asig YO 
body. ’ 

I once heard of a little child of tw | 
years old, who said to her mother, ‘ Who hee 
made me? some one must have made me.” C2 
s‘It was God, my child.” ‘ Then,” said 
the little darling, looking up quite Go 
pleased in her mother’s face, ‘‘ then I love | 
him.” And well she might love God, for : 
he not only made her, but did more than 
that for her. God sent his Son to die frm % 
her, and for you, and for me. Yes, my ' 
child, this is true; I cannot tell youd ™ 
about it now, but some day I hope yum ™ 
will hear a great deal about God’s kin ™ 
ness in sending his dear Son Jesus Chris th 
into this world. ti 

God loves us very much, and he want 2 
us to be happy. The devil wants us tok P: 
unhappy. The devil hates us. Butyuq ™ 
need not be afraid of the devil. Ask Golf % 
to help you, and no one can hurt you = 
Whenever you like you may speak to Got. 
He is always near, and can hear you. | 
know you have done many naughty thing, § = 
but God is willing to forgive you. 

Here is a little prayer just fit for you 
and me : 

““O, Heavenly Father, forgive me, fr 4 
the sake of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ.” y 

A minister came to sce a child who wsf, 
dying. He saw the child wanted to speak; 
to him. He stooped down to listen 9, 
its weak voice, and he heard it say, “ Golf, 
is love !” . 


If you have a Bible at home, you may 
read, in the beginning of the book, about 
God making the world. [ Reaper. 








Religion. | 
THE MUSING BOY. 

The following conversation took place 
recently between a little boy about seve? 
years old, the son of a minister, and his 
afflicted mother, while at home, on a Sab- 
bath evening, during the time the rest of 
the family were at chapel, when a funer4 
sermon was preached to improve the swd- 
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den death of his eldest brother, a fine, 
healthy, intelligent youth, of whose salva- 
tion there were good hopes. 

After praying, as usual, this little boy 
read a few Psalms, selected by his mam- 
ma. He remarked, ‘“* How beautiful and 
interesting the word of God is. I wishI 
had a Testament with the book of Psalms.” 

He had been reading one of this descrip- 
tion. He leaned forward for some time ; 
his mamma thought he was going to sleep, 
and spoke to him to arouse him. 

He said he wished she had not disturb- 
edhim $ he was thinking of something so 
interesting. 

His mamma said, “‘ What were you think- 
ing of >” 

He replied, ‘‘ The little busy bee gath- 
ers honey all the day from every opening 
flower ; but we can gather something bet- 
ter than honey.” 

His mamma asked, ‘What can we 
gather better than honey?” 

“We can read the word of God, and 
pray to Him, and believe in Jesus Christ.” 
He was then silent for a time, and again 
said, ‘‘ When the bee dies, there will be 
an end of it; but not of us, when we die, 
only our bodies—our souls will live forev- 
er.” He was silent for a short time, and 
then said, ‘*‘ Well, there is the little bird 
that sits in the tree, perhaps he will be 
shot the next minute, and there will be an 
end of him; but there will not be an end 
ofthe man that shot him when he dies. 
Well, there is a man milking a cow, and 
she will be fed up, and killed, and eaten, 
and there will be an end of her; but there 
will not be an end of the man who milked 
her when he dies. Well, there is a man 
riding on a horse ; that horse will die, and 
there will be an end of him; but there will 
not be an end of the man when he dies.” 

All this he said with the greatest serious- 
ness of look and expression. After a short 
pause, he said, “If I were sure my broth- 
er is in heaven; if a man were to come to 
me, and say God had told him so, I would 
not fret a bit more about his body.” He 
then said, “I remember that I: was ina 
passion one day.” 

His mamma said, “I fear you have 
been so many days.” 

He said, ‘* Well, I went to bed; I lay 
down; but I thought I must ask God to 
forgive me. I got up and put my elbows 
on the pillow, and remember some of the 
words I said.” 

“What were they?” said his mamma. 

He replied, ‘‘ O God, create in me anew 
heart, and give me a right spirit, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.”’ 

His mamma said, “Did you think that 
God would: hear what you prayed for ?” 

* Wea,” 

“4 For Whose sake, for you area sinner?” 

He said, without hesitation, ‘* For Christ’s 


Reflect, readers! that your bodies must 
die, and may die soon; but your souls 
must live forever! Seek salvation, by faith 
in Christ, without delay; love and serve 
the Saviour. Perhaps you are sometimes 
like this little boy, in a passion, and sin 
against God. Seek pardon for the sin of 
passion; seek of God a clean heart and a 
right spirit, and the acceptance of your per- 
son, for Jesus Christ's sake!” 


S abbath 5 chool. eal 

















THE TWO SISTERS. 
; A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Close by the river-side, dwelt two sis- 
ters, one twelve, the other ten years of age. 
They were kind-hearted little girls, and 
were very much liked by all the children 
in the neighborhood. They went to 
school together, and every morning they 
might be seen tripping @long, hand in hand, 
with their books and satchels, as cheerful 
as meadow larks. 

The teacher was always pleased with 
them, because they never made any trou- 
ble in school, and were sure to have their 
lessons welllearned. At home they were 
as cheerful as they were abroad. Thus 
they became a great source of happiness 
to their parents. ‘They would often climb 
the mountain side to pick berries and wild 
flowers, and then by the river they would 
stroll along the grassy. shore, and look 
with delight on the flowing stream. Some- 
times their father would take them up and 
down the river in a light canoe, and show 
them the beautiful scenery, much delight- 





ed himself in hearing their childlike con- 
versation. 

In the Sabbath School, they were high- 
ly interested ; always there in time, atten- 
tive to what was said, modest in their de- 
portment, and they treasured up many val- 
uable lessons which their teacher faught 
them there. They used to say, they would 
rather miss their breakfast than their Sab- 


‘bath School. 


One morning, Emma, the eldest of these 
two sisters, was taken ill, so that a physi- 
cian was called, and medicine given ; still 
she grew worse, and her life was despaired 
of. Day after day she continued to decline 
—and when they told her she would like- 
ly die, she appeared not to be in the least 
alarmed, for she had confidence in God that 
he would take her to himself. This was a 
matter of great comfort to her parents, as 
they saw their labor in educating her relig- 
iously had'not been in vain. She said she 
was not afraid to die, for God loved her, 
and if she should die she should go to 
heaven. 

Her sister Amelia watched daily by her 
bed-side with great anxiety. Her play, 
her school, her books, and all other amuse- 
ments, were laid aside, and she refused to 
be comforted, because Emma was sick. 
There, by her bed-side, she would sit and 
hold: Emma’s hand in hers, and often from 
her young bright eye would fall the warm 
tear ofa sister’s warmest affections, and 
from her tender heart would go up her 
prayerful desires for Emma’s recovery. 
One day her mother overheard her in an 
adjoining room, and as she listened, was 
both surprised and pleased to hear her so 
fervently asking the Lord to cure her dear 
sister. 

In a short time after this, Emma’s 
sickness abated, and she grew better. As 
soon as Amelia knew of this favorable 
change, her eyes sparkled with delight, 
her young heart bounded with joy; and 
when her sister began to sit up, she would 
read to her, sing for her, and thus try in 
every way to beguile the tedious hours, 
and add to her happiness. Ina few weeks 
she entirely recovered, and both the little 
sisters were seen, as formerly, bright and 
cheerful, and happier, if possible, than 
ever. They renewed their sports, their 
walks, their studies, and their love to each 


er; they renewed their attendance at the 


Sabbath School, and their prayers in se- 
cret. It did one good to see them, wheth- 
er at play or attending school, whether at 
church or at home, constantly attentive to 
each other in all those little kindnesses 
which greatly help to make up life. 

This is the right way, dear children, to 
gain the good-will of those who know you. 
Be attentive and careful to make one 
another happy, and you will be happy 
yourselves. Listen to the advice of your 
teachers, and “ obey your parents'in the 
Lord, for this is right ;” live in the fear of 
God, pray daily to him, that your sins may 
be pardoned, your souls converted—that 
when you lie down to die,. the angels may 
bear your spirits up to heaven.—S. S. Adv. 








Morality. 
THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Ex. 20: 13. 
“ Life is the richest boon on earth that’s given; 
Then prize and sacredly regard the gift— 


Thine own, or others. _ Let thy neyhbor’s life 
Be hallowed as thine own. Thine own waste 





not, 
By trifling with thy health; by surfeiting, 
Intemperance, excess; by grief that wears, 
Or passion that eats out its very soul. 
Cherish thy being, but forget thou not, 
Life’s worth is measured by its use alone. 
Not for, itself, but for a noble end 
The Eternal gave it; and that end is virtue !” 


If you would properly appreciate the life | 
' trouble. 
, great crowd followed him. As he went 
| along the road he was pressed on every 
| side by those who wanted to see him, and 


of others, love your neighbor as yourself; 
if you would preserve your own, be moder- 
ate in diet, abundant in exercise, covetous 
of fresh air, diligent in business, and con- 
tented in spirit: in all things living for 
God. 

The declaration of God to Noah, “‘ Who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” was manifestly designed 
to be the law of God as to the punishment 
of murder. But even if understood mere- 
ly as a prediction, or as an assertion of fact, 
it has thus far, in the history of the world, 
been singularly verified. Very few mur- 
derers ever escape a violent death; so few, 








that the fact has passed into a proverb. | 
And the proverb, that, ‘** Murder will out,” 
includes the almost uniform conviction, | 
not only that it will be discovered, but | 
avenged. And so. the experience of the | 
world declares. Hundreds of cases might 
be given, in which a retributive providence | 
has followed the murderer, pressing closer | 
and closer upon him, till at last it has sent 
his body to a dishonored grave, and his 
soul toa lost eternity! ‘ Bloody and de- 
ceitful men shall not live out half their 
days ” 

A gentleman at the point of death, gave 
the following account of his case to Dr. 
Lake, his physician: “About a fortnight 
ago, I was riding over Hounslow heath, 
where several boys were playing cricket, 
when one of them hitting the ball, it struck 
me on the toe, causing severe and increas- 
ing pain. Arriving at Brentwood, I sent 
for a surgeon, who was for cutting the toe 
off; but unwilling to suffer that, I went on 
to London. At London I consulted anoth- 
er surgeon, who advised cutting off the foot ; 
but not being willing to: hear of this, the 
next day the mortification struck up into 
the leg, as now, I fear, it has into the body.” 
Dr. Lake asked if he knew the boy who 
struck the ball. He answered, ‘‘ Ten years 
ago I was riding over that same heath, 
when an old man ran by my horse’s side, 
begging me for alms, saying that he was 
almost famished. I bade him begone; 
but as he still kept by me, I threatened to 
beat him. Finding he took no notice of 
this, I drew my sword, and in my anger 
struck him a blow which killed him on the 
spot. A boy about four years old, who 
was with him, screamed out, that ‘* his fa- 
ther was killed.” His face I perfectly re- 
member. That boy it was who struck the 
ball against me, which is the cause of my 
death.” : [ Am. Messenger. 








Obituary. 








THE CHILD WHO DIED 


AND LIVED AGAIN. 


Did you ever see a person who was 
dead? Perhaps you have seen one of your 
own brothers or sisters lying on a death- 
bed. What a change takes place when we 
die? No more breath comes out of the 
mouth, no color is seen on the cheeks: the 
eye can look atus no longer, nor the tongue 
speak to us; the body soon grows cold 
and stiff; it has no more feeling than the 
ground on which we tread. And why? 
Because the soul is gone out of the body. 
While the soul or the spirit is in us, we 
are alive; but when it is gone out, then 
we are dead. The soul can never die, but 
the body is only made of dust, and it soon 
crumbles away and becomes dust again. 

No one can make a dead person alive 
again. Yet once there was a man in this 
world who made dead people alive. Who 
was that man? .He was called Jesus; he 
was not only a man, he was God too; he 
was the Son of God. Most people would 
not believe that he was the Son of God, 
though he said he was. Yet we are sure 
he said true, for ifhe had been a wicked 
man, he could not have made dead people 
alive again. God his Father was with 
him, and this was the reason he did such 
wonderful things. 

One day a rich man came to Jesus, and 
fell down at his feet, and begged him to 
come to his house. He said, ** My little 
daughter is dying.” He was very unhap- 
py; he loved his little girl very much, 
and she was his only child. His name 
was Jairus, but I do not know the name 
of his little girl. I do know her age, she 
was twelve years old. The father thought 
that if Jesus only put his hands upon her, 
he could make her well. 

The Son of God was kind to people in 
He went with the father, and a 


to hear what he said. 

Before he reached the rich man’s house, 
some people came and said to the father, 
“Thy daughter is dead.” They told him 
it was now of no use for Jesus to come. 
They little knew what he could do; but 
Jesus told the father not to be afraid, for 
she should be made well. 

When he came to the house, he only 
allowed three of his friends to come in 
withhim. Their names were Peter, James 





and John. There was a great noise and 


| bustle in the house; there were men play- 


ing music, and people weeping and cry- 
ing out with loud voices because the girl 
was dead. When Jesus came into the 
room where she was lying, he said to these 
people, “Why make ye this ado, and weep? 
The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
Then they began to laugh at him, for they 
knew the child was dead. Why did Je- 
sus say she slept? Because she was soon 
to be made alive. Her death was like 
sleep. 

Jesus would not let the people who 
mocked, stay in the room, but he let the 
girl’s father and mother be there, and his 
own three friends. There were just these 
five in the room with him when he went 
to the bed and took bold of the girl’s 
hand, and said, “‘ Damsel, I say unto thee, 
arise.” Immediately her spirit (or her 
soul) came again into her body. Then she 
was alive. She was now quite well—she 
was not weak now, as she had been; she 
got up out of her bed and walked about. 
Then Jesus desired that something might 
be given her to eat. Her parents were 
very much surprised. They had been 
afraid that Jesus would not be able to 
make her alive. They did not know that 
he could do everything. He made all 
our bodies and gave us souls, and one day 
he will call all the dead people out of their 
graves. 

You can read the history of the daughter 
of Jarius in your Bible, in Mark v. verses 
23, 24, and 35 to end: Luke viii. 41, 42, 
and 49 to end. 














. Parental. 
THE MEMORY OF THE CHILDREN. 


It is noteworthy that children, who are 
taken away by death, always remain in 
the memory of the parent, as children. Oth- 
er children grow old; but the one we lost 
continues in youth. It looks as we last 
saw it in health. The imagination hears 
its sweet voice and light step, and sees its 
silken hair and clear bright eyes—all just 
as they were. Ten or twenty years may 
go by; the child remains in the memory 
as at first, a bright happy child. Its young 
and beautiful form moves before us; and 
what is such a memory but an angel-pres- 
ence? Certainly, next to seeing an angel 
is secing, with a parent’s heart, such a 
cherished form. Amidst this world of am- 
bition and show, who shall say that this is 
not a means, under Providence, of subdu- 
ing and spiritualizing the mind? Thus, in 
order to cherish such a remembrance, we 
are at times willing to turn even from the 
charms of the living. The ‘sigh becomes 
sweeter than the song. Sorrow subdued 
becomes a friend, and sacred joy is ming- 
led with tears of holy recollection. Thus 
as grief ascends the mount of Time, she 
seems to pass through a sort of transfor- 
mation. The convulsive agony changes to 
passive sorrow; and querulous misgivings 
to quiet meditation. There must be dis- 
tress; let, then, the gushing tears flow, for 
it is the course of nature; but, even with 
this, let there be the victory of Christian 
faith, the glorious hope of our holy relig- 
ion. For 
“ Such a hope like the rainbow, a being of light, 
May be born like the rainbow in tears.” 

















Natural fistorp. 








LION INCIDENT. 


Hunting the lion in Africa is generally 
pursued for the sake of destroying the ani- 
mal only, without any view of sport. A 
regular hunt, when the people turn out, 
is a complete scramble; a mixture of men 
of various figures and complexions, the 
dogs innumerable, and of every kind. 

One of the residents in South Africa, 
according to the Naturalist’s History, shot 
a lion in the most perilous circumstances 
that can be conceived. We must tell the 
story in his own words. “ My wife,” he 
says, “‘ was sitting in the house, near the 
door. ‘The children were playing around 
her. I was outside, busily engaged in do- 
ing something toa wagon, when suddenly, 
though it was mid-day, an enormous lion 
came up and laid himself quietly down in 
the shade, upon the very threshhold of the 
door. . My wife, either stupified with fear, 
or aware of the danger attending any at- 
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tempt to fly, remained motionless in her 
place, while the children took refuge in her 
lap. The cry they uttered, immediately 
attracted my attention. I hastened to- 
ward the door; but my astonishment may 
well be conceived, when I found the en- 
trance barred in such a way. Although 
the animal had not seen me, unarmed as I 
was, escape seemed impossible ; yet I glid- 
ed gently, scarcely knowing what I meant 
to do, to the side of my hov%e, up to the 
window of my chamber, where I knew my 
loaded gun was standing, and which I 
found in such a condition, that I could 
reach it with my hand—a most fortunate 
circumstance; and still more so, when I 
found that the door of the room was open, 
so that I could see the whole danger of the 
scene. The lion was beginning to move, 
perkaps with the intention of making a 
spring. There was no longer any time to 
think. I called softly to the mother not 
to be alarmed; and invoking the name of 
the Lord, fired my piece. The ball passed 
directly over the hair of my boy’s head, 
and lodged in the forehead of the lion, im- 
médiately above his eyes, which shot forth 
as‘it were, sparks of fire, and stretched 
him on the ground, so that he never stirred 
more.” [ Youth's Cabinet. 


Gditorial. 
REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Yourn’s Companion 
is Removed to the ‘ Newspaper Exchange” 
Building, 

NO. 22, SCHOOL-STREET, 
which leads from Washington Street, (a 

" few doors North of the Old South Church,) 
to the Tremont House. 




















[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE TRAGICAL END. 

There are several important things which 
I wish to illustrate to my young readers. And 
after stating them, I will give them a case, 
full of instruction and warning. 

1. No person can tell how great evil and 
how much suffering may grow out of one wrong 
act. Any one sin prepares the way for anoth- 
er, and both of those make a farther step in 
wrong doing more easy, and more likely to oc- 
cur. 

2. Discontent with our lot in life, is often 
punished with great severity in this world. 
God assigns our sphere of action, and it great- 
ly pleases him to see us quietly and peacefully 

*following out the path he has opened before us, 
and not worrying our souls with pantings after 
other enjoyments, and those placed in his prov- 
idence, beyond our reach. 

3. People often deceive themselves, when 
tempted tocommit a wrong, with the idea that 
they can prevent all the evil consequences of it. 

4, It not often happens in this world that 
God permits wicked persons, especially those 
who sin against great light and knowledge, to 
follow on unrestrained to a dreadful consumma- 

tion of guilt. 

I will now illustrate these points by the his- 
tory of a single individual. 

Rev. Wm. Dodd, was the son of an English 
clergyman, born in 1729, and in 1753 became 
a preacher of the gospel—extensively known, 
and a very popular preacher in London. But 
not content with that frugal and economical 
mode of living, which was becoming his office 
and character, he aspired to the more splendid 
and luxurious modes of life common with the 
higher ranks in London. And here is the 2d 
point I was to illustrate, Contentment, with 
godliness, would have been great gain to him, 
and have saved him from unspeakable suffer- 
ings. Hid lavish expenses soon loaded him 
with debt, and prepared the way for his ruin, 
Thousands in this world rashly sigh and long 
for, and rush after good beyond the sphere 
providence has assigned them, and cause them- 
selyes the deepest sorrows. ° 

Dr. Dodd must extricate himself in some 
way from his debts, and the trouble they occa- 
sioned him. We now come to the 3d point I 
wish toillustrate. He must havemoney. There 
was plenty of it in possession of an English 
nobleman, who had often befriended him; but 
he was ashamed to borrow. But it occurred to 


/ 





him, that he could obtain what he needed by 
forging the nobleman’s name, and he comforted 
himself that he could repay it before the forgery 
could be discovered, and so there would be no 
harm done. He accordingly forged a check 
on the nobleman’s banker, and reczived the 
money. He did a thing directly contrary to 
the laws of God and man, deceiving himself 
with the idea that he could escape discovery 
by paying the money in time, and the nobleman 
be no loser. But very soon after the forgery, it 
was discovered, and the guilty man was arrest- 
ed, tried, convicted and condemned to die. 

I next illustrated the first statement of the 
series. The forgery grew out of the man’s 
discontent with the blessings he was enjoying, 
and his taste for luxurious and expensive liv- 
ing. He never dreamed that the early wrong 
would have had so sad an issue. One sinful 
act prepared the way for another. The stone 
gains force ‘and swiftness as it rolls onward 
down the hill. 

We next come to the fourth point. This 
man was the son of a clergyman; therefore 
from his childhood had known the path of duty. 
Moreover, he became a clergyman himself, a 
teacher of morality and piety, warning men 
against all sins, vices and crimes, and bound, 
therefore, by the most solemn obligations to ab- 
stain from them himself. But sinning against 
the light and knowledge of early days, he was 
permitted in divine justice, to go on to a mis- 
erable end in the career of wickedness, 

Here was.a man of high honor in the splen- 
did city of London—of high honor among the 
people as a popular and talented preacher, To 
what a dreadful end he now approached! The 
law’s penalty was death to those guilty of for- 
gery. His cage roused the sympathies’ of the 
most eminent men in the kingdom. Petitions 
poured in from all quarters by thousands, to 
the king, for his pardon. But the king saw, if 
that man escaped, the law against forgery 
would have no terrors for the guilty. A thous- 
and, ten thousand persons might be tempted, 
if that man was spared, to commit that crime. 
Property would become ‘insecure, and the most 
alarming evils would prevail. 

But if so great a man died fpr his crime, the 
nation would see that crime would never escape 
punishment,and men would more than ever stand 
in awe of it. 

The unhappy man died by tlie hand of the 
executioner. And his sad fate is full of in- 


struction. : a 
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LET ME GO HOME. 


A young friend of mine lately died, and in 
the dreamy wanderings of his last hours-seem- 
ed to think his lassitude and pain were occa- 
sioned by hard labor. He often said, ‘as he 
tossed in his agony, “ O, let me go home, I am 
very weary.” 

In these words, methought, we have the ex- 
pression of many a Christian soul. Though 
willing to abide as a hireling his day, he is 
weary with task-work, and would be glad to 
have the yoke lifted from his neck, And 
blessed be God there is a home, where Christ 
will receive his people worn with toil at the 
close of the day. There remaineth a rest for 
the people of God, a Sabbath after the working 
days, a jubilee after the bondage, a “continu- 
ing city” after the pilgrimage, a father-land 
after the exile. O that we were panting for 
it more. O that we were prizing it more duly. 
O that we were better prepared to enter on it. 

Good Mr. Waugh, of London, used to say, 
“ There will be rest enough inheayen.” True 
and gracious words. Let them encourage us 
during hours of weariness in service. Heaven 
will be sweeter for our weariness. Though we 
ought not to be discontented, nor in haste to 
be gone, we may sometimes lawfully be “in a 
strait betwixt two,” longing to be with Christ, 
“which is far better.” Our home is above :— 


“There my best friends, my kindred dwell 
There God my Saviour reigns.” 


An eminent German Christian once said toa 
friend of mine. J am a homesick man. Titus 
he strongly expressed his desire of heaven. 
God has not yet taken him home; his hands 
arefull of sheaves in the harvest field of Halle; 
this is the fruit of his labor, Philippians 2: 21 ; 
yet he probably often looks upward and says 
with the dying youth, “ Let me go home.” 

[4m. Messenger. + 


THE CHILD AND THE QUEEN. 
Translated from the German. 
Befurchite [ppedonse to Elizabeth, consort 
of Frederick II.) had one little daughter, with 
whose religious instruction he had taken great 





pains. When this child was five years of age, 
; the Queen. saw her one day while visiting the 
royal gardens at Shonhausen, and was so 
much pleased with her, that a week afterwards 
she expressed a wish to see the little girl again. 
The father accordingly brought his artless 
child to the palace, and a page conducted her 
into the royal presence. She approached the 
Queen with untaught courtesy, kissed her robe, 
and modestly took her seat, which had been 
placed for her, by order of the Queen, near her 
own person. From this position she could 
overlook the table at which the Queen was din- 
ing with the ladies of her court, and they 
watched with interest to see the effect of so 
much splendor on the simple child. She look- 
ed carelessly on the costly dresses of the 
guests, the gold and porcelain on the table, 
and the pomp with which all was conducted, 
and then folding her hands, she sang with her 
clear, childish voice, these words: 


“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
Are all my ornament and dress ; 
Fearless, with these pure garments on, 
I'll view the splendor of thy throne.” 


All the assembly were struck with surprise 
at seeing so much feeling, penetration and pi- 
ety inone so young. Tears filled the eyes of 
the ladies, and the Queen exclaimed, “ Ah, 
happy child! how far are we below you!” 


—~.—_—_ 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS. 


Tt was a pleasant evening in the early spring 
time, that two little Indian girls went to walk 
in the edge of the forest, and soon returned 
bearing in their hands beautiful wild flowers 
which they had carefully uprooted. By dint of 
persevering industry, they at length had them 
safely transplanted within the enclosure, and 
still farther protected by a little fence of bro- 
ken sticks. Cheerfully and patiently they toil- 
ed to save those frail children of Flora from 
being crushed by unconscious feet, not think- 
ing those tiny blossoms the very image of them- 
selves. A little while since, they were grow- 
ing uncultured in their forest homes, their 
minds maturing, and their manners forming, 
under no healthy influence ; but like their own 
bright-eyed proteges, they have been trans- 
ferred toa more genial spot. They have been 
brought within the pale of the Christian family, 
and a hedge of prayers and precepts set up on 
every side. The aspect of these human wild 
flowers is changed; they exhibit marks of cul- 
tivation; they bloom in moral beauty, and yield 
the fragrance of confiding, loving hearts. Let 
not the destroyer, with his pestiferous breath, 
blight one petal of a simple blossom in all our 
fair parterre. May each choice plant flourish 
in spiritual beauty, until again transplanted to 
bloom in paradise. [Farmers Cabinet. 

a 


HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE. 


Impressions are made on children, as on 
rocks, by a constant dropping of little influences. 
What can one drop do? You scarcely see it 
fall; and presently it rolls away, or is evapo- 
rated; you cannot, even with a microscope, 
measure the little indentation it has made. Yet 
it is the constant repetition of this trifling 
agency which furrows, and at length hollows 
out the very granite. 

Nothing is little in regard to children. Seize 
every available opening to instruct and impress 
them. Ifyou have but a moment, employ it. 
A sentence is sometimes better than a sermon. 
One word of Scripture may prove aseed of life. 

When your child awakes in the morning, 
when he is going to school, when he comes to 
your knee in the evening, when he kisses you 
on retiring, when he lies down in bed, when he, 
is aroused at midnight, these are moments to 
be seized for the inculcation of ‘some sacred 
truth, the formation of some Christian habit. 
And in this work, a short saying is better than 
a long one. Am. Messenger. 


———— 


BAD TEMPER. 


The greatest plague in life is a bad temper. 
It is a great waste of time tocomplain of other 
people’s; the best thing is to amend our own; 
and the next best quality is to learn to bear 
with what we meet in others. A bad*temper 
will always tire itself out, if it find no one to 
resent it; and this very knowledge is worth a 
trifle. Irascibility is very injurious to health, 
-and so, in fact, is every morbid indulgence of 
our inferior nature. Low spirits, melancholy, 
diffidence, disinclination for ordinary duties, 
discontent, fretfulness, even down to mental 
lassitude, indolence, or despair—are very inim- 
ical to enjoyment in life, and every possible ef- 
fort should be made to cast them all to the 
winds, and look unblushingly into the truth of 
the fact. It is astonishing what a little re- 
flection will do. The fears are mostly imagi- 
nary, and with one dash of resolution may all 
be overcome. 

——<f——— 


SOUND MEDICAL ADVICE. 


A lady, very much afflicted with nervous 
complaints, went to consult the celebrated sur- 
geon, Abernethy. The rough and caustic 
manner in which he catechised her, so discom- 
posed the fair one’s weak spirits, that she was 
thrown into a fit ofhysterics. On parting, she 
put the usual fee into his hand, in the form of a 
£1 note and ashilling. Abernethy pocketed 
the note with one hand, and with the other 








resented the shilling to her, saying, gravel 
i Here, madam, tak: the :hilling, ane na 
shop, buy a skippiag-rope, use it every day; 
it will do you more good tl.an all my prescrip- 
tions.” 
a 


NO INF:RMITY. 

A clergyman was asked to drink wine at a 
wedding, but, very properly, refused. “What, 
Mr. M—,” said one of the guests, “don’t you 
drink wine at a wedding?” “No, sir,” was 
the reply, “I will take a glass of water.” “ But 
sir,” said the officious guest, “ you recollect the 
advice of Paul to Timothy, to take a little 
wine for his infirmity.” “I have no infirmity,” 
was the Rev. gentleman’s rely. 

SNES 

Sartor anp A Highwayman.—A sailor was 
once travelling in a coach which was attacked 
by robbers. “Your money,” said one of the 
robbers to the sailor. “You shan’t have it,” 
said Jack. “Then I will blow out your brains.” 
“ Blow away—I may as well be without brains 
as without money. Drive on, coachee.” 

_—_—_——— 

Re-co.tection.—A certain linerl draper 
waited upon a lady for the amount of an article 
purchased at his shop. She endeavored to re 
mind’ him that she had paid when he called 
8ome time ago ; he declared he had no remem- 
brance of the circumstance ; on which she pro- 
duced his receipt. He then asked pardon, and 
said, “Iam sorry I did not recollect it.” To 
which the lady replied, “I sincerely believe 
you are sorry you did not re-collect it!” 

oo 

Unton.—Not long since, a clergyman in 
Connecticut was reading to his congregation 
the beautiful end poetical psalm vid, 
wherein he says, “ Mercy and truth are met 
together. Righteousness and Peace have 
kissed each other.” At this passage a little 
girl in the assembly manifested a great inter- 
est, and whispered to her mother—* That’s just 
as true as you live. I see Righteousness Hill 
a kissing Peace Peabody behind the smoke 
house—but how did the minister know it ?” 

a 

Brppres Waces.—* What is your eggs a 
dozen, marm?” said an old miser one day toa 
market woman. “Twenty cents, sir.” Aint 
you rather high in your price? nine pence is 
enough for eggs. “Perhaps you may think 
so; but if I was a hen I wouldn’t lay eggs for 
a cent a piece I know.” 


Scarcity or Oats.—We saw a“ poor old 
horse” standing in Hawley street, yesterday, 
apparently without an owner, from whose stom- 
ach was suspended a sign, on which was paint- 
ed the following—* Oats wanted, inquire with- 
in.” [Boston Courier. 

Tue Bacuetor’s Dirricunty.—* You have 
only yourself to please,” said a married friend 
to an old bachelor. “True,” replied he, “but 
you cannot tell what a difficult task I find it.” 


Poetry. 














HYMN FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.) 


My Saviour, who wast once a child, 
A little child like me, ° 
Obedient, lowly, pure and mild, 
May I resemble thee! 


Help me to hate the inward sin 
That leads to wicked ways, 

And make my nature new within, 
Now in my infént days. 

O draw my soul this very day 
To trust thy promise free, 

And make me give myself away 
To thee, my Lord, to thee! 


Why should I wait another hour, 
Since thou wilt now receive ? 
O send thy sanctifying power, 
And cause me to believe! 
[Presbyterian Treasury. 





MARY’S WHITE ROSE. 
“Oh! train it to my window,— 
To my window, father dear!” 
Thus rang the voice of beauty, 
In accents sweet and clear. 


So, the doating father trained it, 
And pruned the withering leaves, 

Until the vigorous tree aspir’d 
Exulting towards the eaves, 


Yet when in summer glory, 
With all its clusters rare, 

I looked into her casement,— 
Alas! she was not there. 


They pull’d its first born blossoms,— 
Full, fragant orbs of snow,— 

And o’er her pillow strew’d them, 
A rich, and lavish show. 


But she stretched no hand to take them 
These flow’rets of her love,— 

No! she had risen to gather 
The Angel Rose above. 








ROOMS Tv LET, 
At No. 11 Cornhill, formerly occupied by 
the Boston Recorder and Youth’s Companion. 
Inquire of C. C. Dean. 
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